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On some important parts of the Syntax in English with regard 
to the French language 
by DR.^HNEIDER^^^ 

It is readily acknowledged by all who know the present condition of our German 
schools of higher order, that, not without a certain danger, they are putting out their arms 
and branches on every 9ide doing justice to every subject of instruction, now-a-days; whilst 
scarcely half a century ago they were purely classical schools. That danger is lying in the 
too great dissipation of the juvenile mind and energy, not only of those who are intended 
for the universities, but more certainly of those who wish to be equipped with the attain- 
ments necessary for technical and commercial career, and who, as many think desirable, at 
the same time will gain some knowledge and lave for the classics. 

The most efficacious remedy, corrective of that danger, will be the much praised 
and recommended concentration", or the perpetual comparison of the different sides of 
Instruction. The motives which originated the publication of the present little work are, 
to undertake the task °f comparing some rules of syntax which afford a certain .kindred 
relation in English and in French. Such a comparison must always have the success, that 
it will facilitate learning, as to the conformities of the two languages, and that, as to their 
varieties, it will strengthen the power of judging and searching. 

There are some common mistakes of speaking and writing in English society, 
which, however, are through -out diverse from the common lapses in German. In English 
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it is the confusion in th&q»t> : »{ thttibminaiiVe: case and the objective case which 
places even the educated and accomplished man on a level with (he half-educated ( 
illiterate. 

It is, says Parry Gwynne (A word to the wise) a marked distinction between the 
errors of the ill bred and those of the well bred man. To use the objective instead of 
the nominative, is a vulgar error; to use the nominative instead of the objective, is a genteel 
error. Such solecisms in English are sometimes committed in colloquial style even by 
Latin students. It is not possible to commit such inaccuracies in the use of those cases 
when restricted to nouns, but so much the more in the application of them to pronouns. 

In the German language, on the contrary, it is the use of the two objective cases 
in which the most common lapses take place, and of which all our instructions and expla- 
nations scarcely remind our pupils. We hear those substitutions from the lips of respec- 
table society, and there are men that think such an exertion of their erudition unworlhy 
of a little attention. 

What thus requires infinite pains in our German language, is to the Englishman, 
after the grammatical propriety of his language, comparatively seldom, an occasion of 
perversion. 

English grammar, as to the objective, shows many deviations from the German, 
but many kindred relations with regard to the French language, though not its grammatical 
precision. 

The English nation is infinitely obliged to those men of genius who by purifying 
their language have raised it gradually to its present standard of elegance and refinement, 
but there are many people who, sometimes perhaps afraid of pedantry, will not suggest atten- 
tion to the nice distinctions of right and wrong, of purity and corruption. This also takrg 
place in the prevailing practise of the objective case. Here sometimes an iudefiniteness 
strikes those who are accustomed to the grammatical precision of Latin, and French. We 
should, however, not wonder at it, for we find many differences on the matter in the chief 
grammars, at least in respect to form and theory. There is doubt, if we must discern in 
English, as in Latin, between dative and accusative case, and .many accomplished gramma- 
rians are hesitating how to parse the double form of the objective, which, at all events, 
proves that the differences are not so easily made up. In order to search into the prin- 
ciples of those contraversary points, we cannot help applying to the sources of the earlier 
period of the language. 

Part I. 
On the objective case. 

Murray, in his grammar, declares, that English has but three cases, which contain 
the substance of the six Latin cases. Whatever is neither nominative, nor possessive. (Saxon 
genii.), must be objective. INouns are not susceptible of change on account of cases. Ac- 
tive verbs govern the objective, neuter verbs will not admit of an objective after them, 
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except through the medium af a preposition. Neuter verbs signify a state of existence 
without action (to sleep, to sit, to lie, to die). Active verbs are to be divided into active 
transitive and active intransitive. The latter class does not admit of an objective case after 
it, unless preceded by a preposition. 

Brown (Grammar, New-York 1851) also knows only three cases. „With us the 
vocative case is unknown, or not distinguished from the nominative" (51B). And as to a 
double objective, he declares: „None of our verbs ought to be parsed as actually governing 
two eases" (498). The second objective with Brown is an apposition. 

Latham knows a dative case, but only that without the preposition to. He says 
(Gr. 2, 380): The word „give" and a few others govern the dative case; whereas, with 
Brown, (512) such a form is an ellipsis. 

Fiedler — Sachs (Wissensch. Grmtk., 262 — 68) thinks that Supposition to be right 
after which the „dative without to" is the objective conceived, in gerieral, as a person, be- 
sides the objective conceived, in general, as thing (accusative). Thus it is : 

1) the class of transitive verbs that governs this case besides an accusative, (Cf, 
to give, to promise, to allow, to tell) and 

2) the class of intransitive verbs and some of those verbs remaining without accu- 
sative, as to happen, to remain, to answer, to whisper, and others. 

Sachs then distinguishes a dative case preceded by the preposition to, which is 

governed : 

1) by transitive verbs, generally with its place after the accusative. (This dative is 
often to be conceived as thing, cf. to advises, o., to caution s. o., *to entitle s. o., to 
credit s, o., to help s. o., to a piece, to tear s. o., to pieces) 

2) by intransitive verbs, such as to belong, to be (to s. o.'s'honour), to (dis) please, 
to hear, to speak, to believe, to agree, and others. 

To decide on this matter in question, we apply to Matziier, who in his deserving 
grammar, after so much inquiry in the difference, comes to this result. 

Miitzner, Engl, Grmtk., 11, 172. „Der Objektskasus, obwohl bei der Erinnerung 
an seinen Ursprung syiitaktiscli zum Theil als ein Dativ zu deuten, muss im Allgemeiuen 
als ein ' Akkusativ im Englischen aufgefasst werden, wie denn die syntaktische Verschmelzung 
des Dativ mit dem Akkusativ unter anderra auch daraus hervorgeht, dass das urspriingliche 
Dativobjckt sich wie der Akkusativ in das Subjekt des Passir verwandeln kann." 

II 226. ,,Wo der nicht praepositional bestimmte Objektskasus im Englichen ttber- 
haupt noch als Dativ dem Sprachgefiihl vorschweben mag, wird er als Personenkasus im 
strengeren Sinn zu nehmen sein, und audi alsdann im Wesentlichen nut im Gegensatz zu 
einem Sachobje'kte zum Bewusstseiu kommen." 

„So erklart es sich, dass da, wo dieser Gegensatz nicht vorliegt, die Unterschei- 
dung eines Dativ und Akkusativ in derselbeu Form mehr und mehr zuriicktritt, und dass die 
Vorsteliung eines Objekts als Akkusativ, da wo nur ein einfaches Objekt dem Verb beige- 
geben ist, immer iiberwiegender geworden ist, d. h. das intransitive Verb ist anf dem Wege 
als transitiv aufzutreten." 
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II. 312. „Die Praeposition to in Verbindung mit einem Hauptworte oderFiirworte- 
erscheint als der Ersatz eines urspriinglich germanischen oder roraaniachen und lateiniacheu 
Dativ der Betheiligung und zumeist als Personenkasus. Dasa das romanische a (a) von be- 
deutendem Einflusse auf die Ausdehnuiig dieser TJmschreibung ist, kann uicht abgeleugnet 
werden. Wie aber das romanische a den YVechseljdes lateinischen Dativ mit dem von ad 
begleiteten Kasus zum Ansgangspunkt hat, so fehit auch der TJmschreibung mit to ein Alt- 
halt im Angelsachsischen nieht. Der ags. Dativ gestattet den Wechsel mit to bisweilen. So 
wechselte sehon im Gothischen der Dativ bisweilen mit dem von dn begleiteten casus." 

In English a great many verbs, in general having only a single completing 
object, govern the accusative, whilst the German verbs by which (hey commonly are 
translated, govern the dative. But a considerable number of them agree with the French' 
language. These verbs are either derived from a roman root, or, if of ags. origin, mostly 
bear analogy with certain French verbs. 



rbs active • transitive in English 


and ,French, deviating 


in 


German. (1.) 




English. 


French. 


German. 


To imitate 


iiniter 


nachahmen. 


„ emulate 




nacheifern. 


„ ape 




nachaflen. 


„ equal (match) 


egaler 


gleichkommen. 


„ aid (help) 


aider ') 


helfen. 


„ assist ») 


assister 


« 


„ succour 


secourir (seconder) ,, 


„ facilitate (relieve) 


soulager 


eine Erleichterung verschaffeu; 


„ bleed 


saigner 


zur Ader lassen. 


> light 


eclairer 


leuchten. 


„ preside 


presider ') 


vorsitzen 


„ head 




an der Spitze stehen voiw 


„ serve 


servir 4 ) 


dienen. 


„ disserve 


desservir 


schaden. 


., counteract 


contra rier 


zuwiderhandeln. 


„ brave 


braver 


trotzen. 


.. defy 


de'fier 


herausforderu. 


„ affront 


affronter 


gegeniiberstehen. 



') aider followed by a, means to help i. o. with his own forces. 
*) to assist at (assister a) beiwohnen. 
*) often followed by to. 

4 ) followed by the accusative of the person. 
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front (face) 




begegnen, trotzeu. 


'J 


fight (with, against) 


combattre 


kSmpfeu gegen. 


M 


invade 


envahir 


einfallen in. 


11 


waylay 


guetter 


auflanern. 

• 


M 


IHCllntC 1 llll CalCII 1 






To 


believe ') 


croire 


glauben. 


11 


credit 


crediter 


Vertrauen, Kredit schenken, • 


»» 


thank 


remercier 


danken. 


11 


congratulate 


(congratuler) 


Gliick wiinschen. 


11 


felicitate 


feliciter 


»■ ii 


11 


flatter 


flatter 


schineicheln. 


»J 


applaud 


applaudir (a q.) 


Beifall klatschen. 


»> 


prompt 


souffler 


vorsagen. 


„ 


incense '■) 


eucenser 


Weihrauch streuen, huidigen. 


•1 


court 


courtiser 


den Hof machen, huidigen. 


1» 


contradict 


contredire 


widersprechen. 


J1 


curse 


maudire 


fluchen. 


11 


counsel (advise) 


couseiller (a) 


Hath ertheilen. 




(demand) ask 


demauder nachjcmand, etwas fragen (verlangen). 


11 


precede 


preceder 


vorangelien. 


11 


prevent 


prevenir 


zuvorkommen, vorbeugen. 


>! 


anticipate 


devaucer 


zuvorkoiomen, vorgreifen. 


!» 


follow (sue) 3 ) 


suivre 


folgen. 


„ 


encounter, meet, * 


reucontrer 


stoSMen auf. 


11 


join 


joindre 


sich zugesellen, zusammens 








treifen mit. 




rejoin 


• ejoiudre 


wieder begegnen. 


11 


approach, near 5 


approcher (de) 


nahe riicken, Zutritt haben. 


!» 


evade (avoid, shun) fuire 


ausweichen vor, flieheu vor. 



) to believe g. o. or i. th. (croire q., q. ch.) glauben jenianilem oder etwas. to believe- 
on s. o. or on a. th. (croire a q., a q. ch.) means, to rest upon with confidence. Jo» 
believe in God, in Christ (croire en). 

) to ineense means to inflame. 

) to sue means to prosecute by law. 

) to meet a. o. besides to meet with that means accidentally, 
) to approach to, figuratively. 
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List of verbs active-transitive in English, but deviating in French 







n h (J Pnamn n /II \ 

and berman. 






• 

E nglish. 


French. 


German. 


To answer 1 ) 


i'i>nnnilrn •> 

IClivfllUlC cl 


autworten auf, entsprechen. 


1» 


become fit 


convener a 


geziemen. 


11 




douter de 


vwfiTplii an 

^MCllCill 41 II , 


11 


elite ) 


t. IIU l 1 CI 1 , 11 a LI a 


eintreten in 


11 


esca pe 




entwischen. 


1) 


mind 


fiiira uitpiitimi a 
1 <1 1 1 Is aLldlblUll a 


achten iiuf 


1» 


obey (disobey) 


obe"ir (desobeir) a 


/ nis^lif i (tfinn^npii 

\ 11 Kill I gLIlUI Hit 11, 




oppose (gaiusjiy) ! ) 


B'opposer a 


eir>li ivi flprapfypii 

SIU11 nlUCloClf&CIJi 


>1 


/iKviiln 


obvier a 


vorbeugen» 


11 


Md 1 IIUII, 1UI glVC 


pardonner a 


verzeihen , 




please, displeese 


pi aire, deplaire 


(miss)-fallen. 


1* 


recollect 


se rappeler q. cli 


sich. erinnern. 




remember 


se souvenir de 




1* 


renounce 


renoncer a 


verzichten auf. 


" 




(resigner q. ch.) 


>i )> 




abdicate 


(abdiquer q, ch.) 


entsagen. 


11 


resemble 


rcssembler a 


gleichen. 


11 


resist, withstand 


resist er a 


widerstehen. 


»J 


undergo. 


se soumettre a 


sich uuterwerfen. 


11 


rival 


rivaIiseravec(seidomq. qc.) wetteifern mit 




succeed 


succeder a 


folgen in Ami oder Regie rung. 


11 


succeed in 


(reussir a) 


gelingen. 


J1 


trust 


se fier a 


trauen. 


Jl 


distrust 


se de'fier de 


misstrauen. 


1J 


mistrust 


se mefier de 




11 


want 


avoir besom de 


fehlen an. 


All 


liege verbs are used in 


the passive voice, no 


less than a great number of in- 


transitive verbs, as English is very 


fond of the passive 


voice, whilst French avoids this 


construction. 


There are however three verbs, governing the dative case in French, which 


bear analogy with English; they are 


obeir, pardouner, repondre. 



') seldom followed by to. cf. answer to a description. 
a ) to enter into war, conversation. 
*) sometimes to oppose against. 



Examples to illustrate list I. 



His companions imitated his example (Ling.) God help the noble Claudio! 
(Shaksp). What's done can't be helped. (Marryat).') I serve the nuble Lord of Leicester 
(W. Sc.) They were of more ancient descent than the masters whom they served, (id.) 
She knew not but some new treachenywas menacing her. (W. Irv.) Amidst the calamities 
which affected or threatened the Peloponnesus, Iphitus applied to the Delphic oracle. 
(Gillies.) Believe the muse, (Thomson), I do believe the swearer. (Shaks.) Poor fools be- 
lieve false teachers, (id.) Whom he has sent, him ye believe not. (John) a ) God forbid that 
I should credit assertions that degrade the dignity of our superiors so much. (Smollet) He 
thanked the gods far having bestowed upon him a wife so faithful and so virtuous (Gibbon) 3 
1 applauded this expedient. (Sm.) A Lord with a blue riband, who flattered his vanity. 
(Thack.) My wife dissipates my fortune and contradicts all my humours. (Slierid.) A motive 
sufficient to make them brave death in any shape. (M. Edgew.) Will you, I pray, demand 
that demi-devil. (Shaks. Oth. 5,2). But see Shaks. Meas, f. M.: You will demand of me, 
why 1 do this? Both families lived together in that harmony which generally precedes an 
expected alliance. (Goldsiu.) We should meet them this afternoon in the park, (id.) Follow 
my heels. (Shaksp.) Follow peace with all men. (Bib) She did approach my cabin. (Shaks.) 
cf. When he approaches to our presence. (Shaksp. Two Gentlem. 5,4). When others ap- 
proach you. (Bulw.). She approached Maltravers. (id.) cf. The pedlar approached to where 
Captain Wharton stood. (Coop ) Cedric was approaching to his sixtieth year. (Scott) He 
shall approach unto me. (Bib.).*) At length we neared our distant place of landing. 
(Scott)") 



T ) cf. examples, of an earlier period. Tlie kyng up lepeth and helpeth his men. (Alis.) 
AUe he heeled and halp. (P. Plotig.) In Ags. helpan is followed by llie dative (or 
genitive) Hredvcearig um help. (Cod. Exon). 
2 ) In an earlier period we sometimes find t o besides, and instead of the dative. Ye 
bileuen not to him. (Wycl. John 5. 38). Ye wolen not bileue to me (id. 10, 38). 
But see the accusative of a thing. Bileaf the treuwethe. (Lagam.) Lagamon more 
frequency makes use of ileuen. Kou ich hire ileue inoh. (I. 148). Wei ich hit 
ileuen. (I. 186.) 

Gelefan, gelyfan in Ags. is followed by a dative of a person. Hvi nc gelyfde- 
gc him ? (Marc. U, 31). Ge ne gelyfarh tham the he sende. (Joh. 5, 38). 
.*) to thank in an earlier period often shows a dative of a person besides an accusative, 
but mostly an accusative of a thing: Ich thonkie mine gode. (Lagam.) Ich thonkie 
mine driht«. (id.) To thannkenn Crist. (Orm.) Ich hit thankie the. (Lagam.) 

Thancian in Ags. is followed hy a dative of a person. Nam tha seofon hiatus, 
and Gode thancode. 
*) cf. Chitnecr : For to approch it. 

9 ) Near is in an earlier period nigh, or nighen, followed by the accusative as well as by 
the dative. When that love gan nigh me nere. (Cliauc.) Vhv.y shall never neigh 
it nere. (id.) Nehvan in ags. with regard to its origin requires the dative. 
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Examples to illustrate list II. 

The woman has left us to answer the door; i. e, to open the door to persona 
ringing at the bell. (VV. Collins.) •) If this were well taken and answered with good humour, 
he afterwards made amends with his civility. (Goldsm.) cf, in French: Votre lettre du 27 
Aortal n'est repondue par moi qu'aujound'hui. (Beaum.). — This impatience at the delay 
of his evening meal might hare become an alderman. (W. Sc.) It better fits my blood. 
(Sh. M. Ado.). 2 ) — 1 have heard the story, but I doubt the truth of it. (Sh. M. W.) I 
doubt his ability to execute this office (Sh. Haml.) cf. Sh. king L., 4,7: You make me 
doubt of your love. 3 ) — Master Fang, have you entered the action (law-suit)? (Sh., Hnr. 
VI, 2). He should require to enter into their own recognizances to keep the peace. (Dickens 
Pickw.). — Monmouth escaped both the sea and the enemies. (Macaul.)*) I obey the man- 
date. (Sh.Olh.) 5 ) lam obeyed, cf. in French: Quand Louis XVIII voulait elre obei, il avait 
un ton de (lignite 1 et de commandement qui coupait court aux objections. (Guiz.). — Hail 
many-coloured messenger that ne'er' Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter. (Sh. Tempest). — If 
jet he can oppose the mighty torrent That bears down Rome. (Addison) 6 ) — Pardon, old 
father, my mistaking eyes. (Sh. Tarn.) And pardon'd Titans steal from Jove the fire. (Bulw.) 
His enemies, he said, he forgave, as he hoped to be forgiven (Mac.), 7 ) cf. in French : Vous 
ne voulez douc pas que je me crois pardonnee? (Aug.). — A pathetic scene ensued, which 
would not perhaps please many readers. (Field.) Tell my lady I am gone, Having displeased 
my father. (Sh. Rom.) 8 ) — I am tempted to renounce my pen for ever. (Smoll.). Thus I 
renounce the world and worldly things (Rog.). 9 ) — His mind resembled a fertile, but thin 
soil. (Golds.) Monmouth could not resist the clamour (Mac). Which could twelve hundred 



1 ) Early we find to answer governing an accusative. He gef him non answere. (Rob* 

o. Gloue.) Tha andsvarode he rainum gethohte. (Beda.) 
") In an earlier period: It fyttya me to calle my lord. (Town. M.) cf. Chaucer: Of 

blood the gentillest Were fitting for her.. (Chaucer.) In Ags. fittan is not to be 

found. 

a ) Bot he shade come, that dowt we not. (Town. M.) Lutcl he douteth Godes myht. 
(Wright). 

*) That he lnyghte deth ascape. (Alia.) 

5 ) Fortune wold him oheyen. (Chauc.) I will yowre lust obeye. (id.) But Chaucer 
and others till our days sometimes use the dative after to obey. Alle thynge obeyth 
to thyn honde. (Chauc ) To whom great estates obeyed and lowted. (Skelton.) 

5 ) To oppose is not found in early English, cf. to gainsay, which is of similar meaning 
No man shall us geynescyne. (Halliw.) Ech man that makith him silf king, agen- 
seith Cesar. (Wycl. Joh.) 

') All is pardoned. (Chaucer.) 

*) To plesen the pnple. (P. Ploug.) No thing that may displesen me. (Chauc.) But 

there is also found to. It displeseth to the jugges. (Chauc.) 
) „renoncer" also in French sometimes governs the acc. II a renonce son bicnfaiteur. 
(Acad.) 
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years withstand Winds, waves, and northern pirates 1 hand. (Sc.). 1 ) : — Trust not the physi- 
cian (Sh, Ti'm.). cf. He seemed to trust too much to his hopes. (Middl,) 3 ) 

What the conversation wanted in wit, was made up in laughter. (Golds.), I want 
my daughter. (Sher,).') 



There are many verbs in English that require two completing objects, one deno- 
ting, in general, a person, and the other, a thing. But the double completing object may 
also take place in such a manner, that the second object (Factitive) expresses a thing made 
of the first object by the action of the verb. The second object of factitive verbs often 
is an adjective. When these verbs are used in thy passive voice, they are connected with 
* double nominative. 

The generel rule concerning the factitive verhs in English is the same as in French 
and Latin, but there is much difference in German In this language there are scarcely 
more than the verbs ,,nenneu, heissen, taufen, schelten" that show an accusative or a no- 
minative in the form of a factitive. The great number of similar verbs else will be found 
in connection with ,,zu, fur, als," 

List of verbs with a 

English. 

To believe \ 

„ account 1 

,, judge (deem) f 

„ hold (keep) \ 

„ think, take I 

„ consider I 

„ count (reckon) / 
„ repute 



r ) To withstand, by degrees, makes use of the mere objective case, whilst in Ags, it 
governs the dative. le syllc eov muth and visdom, thain ne magon calle edver 
vithstandan. (Luc.) Than kinge withstandan. (Lag.) Mighte we any wit His wille 
withstonde. (P. Ploug.) 

2 ) To want, after its origin, should govern the genitive, but the accusative too is eirly. 
to be found. I waxe olde and wante my myght. (Cov. myst.) All that wantethth 
Christess hald All sinnkethth inntill helle. (Orm.) 

3 ) The verb to trust is commonly followed by the accus., but also by to and in, in Ags. 
seldom an accus, takes place. As ye be he that I love most and trist. (Chaue.) Ye 
mystruste me. (id.) Sealde he aswint that to him seolve tresteth. (Lagam.) cf. tredvan 
I ni van in Ags. Je edv tredvige. (Ps. 24.) That Je thinum vordiim vel getreovde. 
(Ps. 118.) 



factitive in English and French. (III.) 



French, 
eroire 
estimer 
juger 

tenir (often pour) 
regarder com me 
considerer comme 
compter (often pour) 
reputer (sometimes pour) 



German, 
(sich) halten fiir, 

„ ansehen a!s. 

„ betrachten als. 

„ zahlen unter. 
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GiiminGfi ( irrann 
•fj SLIIJUUStj IglallLI 


lac J SUppUaci 


f a i j» h \ rAfmi Dflpf9P11 BIB 
I ?lLill ) 1 UloUoHCMCU a II*, 


suspect 


soup cornier 


in Verdacht haben aid* 


„ fancy 


prendre pour 


falschlich halten fur. 


„ imagine 






„ see (behold) 


voir 


(an) sehen als. 


M know 


savoir 


kennen als. 


1 o name (christen) i 


nommer [ 


nennen (tauten). 


Call 1 


appeler j 


rufen. 


[Gii) title 


dire 


heissen. 


„ style ) 




an red en 


nickname 


baptiser 


scheiten, mit einem 






Bemamen. 


„ enter (list) 


inscrire comme 


einschreibeu als. 


v boast 


glorifier comme 


riihmeu als. 


eft 1 1 1 ti* 

■,1 SulULt 


saluer (empereur) 


begriissen als. 






ausrufen zu. 


acknowledge 


reconnaitre (commonly) 


auerkenneu als. 


„ approve (o, s.) 


approuver comme 


geuehmigen als. 






(sich erweisen als.) 


„ avow {^s, o.) (own) 


(s'j avouer 


(sich) bekennen als, 


, ( confess (o. s,), profess 


se confesser 




*4 term (design for, to) 


designer (sometimes pour) 


bezeiclinen als. 


denote 


denoter 


hindeuten auf — ais. 


„ argue, censure 


juger 


be-, aburtheilen als. 


„ declare 


declarer 


erkliiren als. 


r , pronounce 


annoncer comme 


verkunden als. 


proclame 


procjamer 


ausrufen als. 


„ define 


definir 


erklaren als. 


„ deny (o, s.) 


denier 


(sich) verleugnen als,. 


„ appoint, elect i 


eiire 


i ernennen zu. 


„ choose ( 


choisitr pour 


) wahlen zu. 


denominate ( 


nommer 


J machen zu. 


„ create ' 


creer 




To crown 


courouner 


kronen als. 


leave 


laisser 


hintorlasseu als. 


make (o, s.) 


(se) faire 


(s : ch) machen zu. 
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„ render (o. s.) 
„ exhibit, represent 

„ manifest (o. s.) 

betray, show(o.s.)l 

prove (present up)| 
„ find 
„ detain 

„ yield 
„ continue 

„ breed 
„ warrant 

„ remember 



(se) rendre 
(se) constituer 

(se) montrer 



trouver 

detenir (comme) 
retenir prisonnier 
soutfrir eomme 
contiuuer (comme) 

elever q, a, 

gaarantir q, ch, (q.) comme 
rappeler q. a. 



(sicb) (dar) stellen als 
sich aufwerfen als. 
(sich) zeigen, offen- 

baren als, 
sich verrathen, er- 

weisen als. 
(er) find en als. 

^ zuriickhalten als. 
j gefangen halteti, 
dulden als, 

fortfahren xu thun oder 

zu sein. 
aufziehen zu. 
sich verbiirgen, fur 

— als. 
gedenken machen, er- 

innern an. 



Examples to illustrate list III. 

This 1 my glory account. (Milt,) The dark and sullen humour of the time judg'd 
ev'ry effort of the muse a crime, (Cowp.) He deems it prudent to be silent. (Webst,) You 
who hold pillaging such a crime, do you know, that your count was the first who set the 
example of burning the country? (W. Sc.) 

I am resolved never more to think anything virtue. (Field.) I have always con- 
sidered it a great point in my uncle's character. (Dick. Pick,) I count his friends my foes, 
(Shaks.) The two Miss Flamboroughs were reckoned the best dancers in the whole country. 
(Goldsm.) Let me suppose you the first lord of the treasury. (Goldsm.) The troop whom 
the poor cardinal fancies his protectors. (Bulw.) Imagine him a Frenchman and thy foe, 
(Shak.) This respect was converted into admiration, on beholding the Athenian prince a 
voluntary captive. (Gillies.) I do believe yon and 1 know you true. (Bir.) My eldest sou 
was named George. T ) (Gold.) God called the light day, and the darkness he called light. 
(Bib.) ,J ) Thou stylest thyself the Kmperor's officer. (Cobr.) 1 may entitle thee — my 
loving father. (Shaks.) The town had nicknamed him Beau Seymour, (Macaul.) While the 



*) cf. in tigs* Tha he neimle apostolas. (Lue, 6, 13.) In the earlier period of the Eng- 
lish language we find the notion of the factitive, the earlier the more, expressed 
Ity ,,for", except after the verbs of calling, and if the predicative augmentation is an 
adjective. 

Z J cf. The holy loud, that men eallen the lond of promissioun. (Maundev.) 
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kings approved themselves ministers of heaven, they were entitled to due and hereditary 
honours. (Gill.) He avowed himself a knave upon system, and upon the lowest scale. (Bnlw.) 
She was fore'd to own herself my wife. (South.) You have confessed yourself a spy. (Scott.) 
To those whom we term the ancients. (Ird.) The Amphictions gained much credit by 
declaring themselves protectors of the Delphic oracle. (Gill.) That tribunal pronounced 
Charles a tyrant. (Macaul.) Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge ? (Shaks.) We will 
create young Arthur duke of Bretagne. (Shaks.) I leave you the heir to my whole estate. 
(Field.) ') Wealth may make a man proud, beauty may make a woman vain. (Webst.) s ) 
The Olympian games rendered Elis the most pacific of all the Grecian communities. (Gill.) 
He had manifested himself a brave and determined soldier. (Sc.) They found it a barbarous 
jargon. (Macaul.) That shews thee a weak slave, (Shak.) I hope one day to present him 
up an unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. (Goldsm.) 1 had learned with an intense 
delight, that Montreuil would have companions, who would never yield him a prisoner 
without striking for his rescue, (Bulw.) He would continue me a prisoner till we arrived 
at Lisbon, (Sw.) 1 warrant him a warrior tried, (Scott.) ! ) 1 remember him a very fine 
gentleman himself. ( Bick.) 



Most of the factitive verbs, when used in the passive voice, may be connected 
with a double nominative. — This country had continued from early times the principal centre 
of Grecian navigation. (Gill.) 

There are, moreorer, some verbs which are not at all employed governing a double 
accusative, but only a double nominative. Such verbs, bearing analogy with some French 
verbs, are : to become, to get, to turn (devenir) , to appear, to seem (sembler, paraitre), to 
look (cf. itre cense), to remnin (rester, demeurer), to be born (naitre), to die (mourir), to 
fall (tomber malade), to arise, to lie, to sit, to stand. 

Some phrases may illustrate that. The tombs became the scene of such ceremo- 
nies. (Gill.) My father had always been their favourite, and now he appeared their master. 
(Smoll.) I was born a native of these parts. (Scott.) le naquis sujette. (Chenier.) — She 
would ten times rather die an old maid than marry any man but a gentleman. (Burney.) — 
II mourut roi — Hannibal arose the scourge and terror of Rome. (Gilford.) This raised 
a laughter against poor Moses, who sat the only dismal figure in a groop of merry faces.) 
(Goldsm.) 



') cf, in ags, Geforlcton me anne and ic ne eoin ana. (Job. 16, 23.) Ofermode idelc 
forlet. (Luc. I, 53.) Ic tile bidde and halsige that thu ine naefre behydigne and 
sorhfulne ... re leate. (Guthlac.) 

*) After the verbs of making we do not find n factitive — accusative of a substantive 
in ags., but soon after that period the influence of the French language becomes 
availing, cf. And made him kyng of Engelond. (R. o. Gl.) Thou makist I hi silf God. 
(Wycl. Joh. 10, 33.) Sche inakcth Absolon hir ape. (Cliauc.)' More frequently, 
however, the preposition to is found in such phrases. 

*) cf, I warrante him a wicche. (P. Plough.) 
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As to the verbs, mentioned above, governing a factitive besides a suffering object, 
there are many examples which show the use of „for", (French, pour; Ags. for; German, 
fiir) or „as' , (French, comme ; German, als, zu) instead of the factitive object. But the 
verbs of naming (i. e. German, heissen) always govern the simple factitive object. We 
give some phrases of that shape. 

When you come, find me out and own me for your son(l)ryd,) They . . . call'd 
me Sin, and for a sign Portentous held me (Milt). Know thou me for they liege lord and 
head (Sc.). It is better to choose a log for king, thin a serpent (Carl ). We will . . . crown 
thee for a finder of madmen (Shak.). 

Far from now holding him as a companion and an accomplice of robbers, he had 
much to do to forbear regarding him as a saint-like personage (W. Sc.). Declare to your 
lord . . . that Rome holds him and his as rebels and traitors (Bulw.). |What he considered 
as the chief end of my residence in that city, 1 had postponed for every other (W. Sc.). 
An event which her historians have generally represented as disastrous ( Viae). 

The times of Ags. since we already find the factitive connected by means of the 
preposition for'). 

To employ „as" (fr. comme) before a factitive is of modern use 2 ). 

As to the verb „to have", commonly being an auxiliary, we mention, that meaning 
the same as to keep, or to take, it is connected with a double accusative. Caesar, that has 
more kings his servants, Than thyself domestic officers (Shaks.). Wouldst thou have me 
traitor also? (Bulw.). 

When, however, to have means, to be possessed of (German, zu eigen haben als), 
it has the preposition „to" besides an objective. 1 have a king here to my flatterer (Shaks.). 
We have Abraham to our father (Luc. 3, 8). cf. French: Nous avons Abraham pourpere 3 ). 

It is a false notion to think, that a verb is connected with a double objective, 
when we find an accusative indicating time, locality, or measure besides an objective of 
the person. 

My doubting mind knows uot which way to direct its hopes (Bumey). His sainted 
Maria, who led him the life^of a dog (Bulw.). 4 ) 



There are only few verbs which govern an accusative of the person before an 
accusative of the thing. The verbs of this kind have their origin from Ags., or if of a 
later French origin, they became assimilated to the prevailing practise in Ags. The French 



*) cf. Tellad mi» tedd for niht (Deuter. 31, 20). Se the thone nvyrgdan for nsvutb, 
hafth. (Pa. U, 5). For foly hit heold al the quene. (Alia.) And yit knewe thei Christ 
. . . For a parfit prophete. (P. Plough.) 

*) cf„ however, Maundcv: Thei holden Cristene men and Jewes aa doggss. 

■) Ags. Ve habbath us to fa'der Abraham. 

*) ef. Cov. Myst. A aterre led hem the way. 



language, opposite Latin, throughout avoids such a double accusative by putting the person 
in the dative case. 

In English there are some verbs of asking, requesting, (de)barriug, and some 
others that we are to take into consideration here. 

He promised to ask Mr, Vandal the question proposed (Smoll.). Ask him his 
purposes (Sh. Lear). Demand me nothing: what you know, you know (Sh. Oth.), She pray'd 
me oft forbearance (Sh. Cymb.).') We banish you our territories (Sh, Rich. II.), He should 
extrude me his house (Poetast,). He bars me the place of a brother (Sh, As you 1.). cf. in 
the passive voice: Debarred the actual, we but breathe a life to the chill marble of the 
ideal (Bulw. Rich,). I do not envy you this pleasure (l)egenh, Grmm.), 

The very verbs, however, not seldom have the preposition „of" instead of the 
objective denoting a person, or even a thing. 

1 asked leave of the Captain for Strap and me to stay oil shore (Smoll.). I asked 
a thousand questions about him of Don Antonio (id.). 3 ) 



When those verbs that govern a double accusative, of the person as well as of 
the thing, are used in the passive voice, the accusative of the thing remains unchanged, 
whilst the accusative of the person generally is turned into the nominative. 

We find, moreover, many other examples that show the accusative of the thing, 
put after the verb in the passive voice, where there is no possibility of turning the passive 
voice into the active so as to find an object of the thing besides that of the person. These 
accusatives connected with the passive voice are such as often occur in Latin as well in 
Greek. 

As in the earlier period of the English language we seldom find that accusative, 
we may attribute its use in modem English to the influence of the classic writers. 3 ) 

I was asked so many questions, that at last I did not know what to answer (De- 
genh. Grm.). You would be taught your duty (Sh. It ). The chorus is informed by some 
angel the manner of the fall (I. Lives). When we were shown a room (Goldsm.). If 1 had 
be told this, I would not have believed it (Field ). I entreated to be heard a word or two 
(Lilip.). — We are promised an early march to that rustic retreat (Dougl. Jerr.). Whether 



T ) cf. to pray to, i. e. the German „fleheii zu." 

3) Jn Ags. we may discern the double accusative by means of the different terminations 
of the words. Nan nc dorste of tham dago hine nan thing mdrcacsian. (Mlth. 12, 46.) 
Ne mcathon re gclaeran loofne theoden . . . ined aenigne. (Beov.) But cf. taecan 
in Ags., which governs a dative of the person. It „the" m.ig taecan other thing. 

3 ) Ags. in translating the Greek accusative of the Bible makes use of the dative or of 
a preposition, whilst modem English imitates that accusative. Stina stop forth se the 
dead va's, gebunden hamlum and fotum. Boundcn the handis and the feet with hon- 
dis. (Wycl.) cf. He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothes 
(Job. 1!, 4!.) 



a maid may he granted such a privillge (Spect.). If it may be alloweil the word (Field.). I 
am admitted entrance here (Bun.). Those persons are assign'd parts which they would reject 
(Lew.). They were offered their lives if they would consent to abjure the cause of the in- 
surgent Covenanters (Mac). How shall I plead to be forgiven this last unworthy effect of 
my restless unsatisfied disposition (Sherid ). I shall easily be excused the labour (Dryd.). 
Martin, may you be pardoned that thought! (D. Jerr.). — Subordination is predominant, 
and equity exiled your highness' land (Sh. Hnr. VI). When it is barr'd the aidance of the 
tongue (Sh. Ven.), The wild hawk . . . barred the free exercise of his soar through heaven 
(Sc.). He was debarr'd all intercourse with his fellow-citizens (Hume). Mercy is banish'd 
court (I). Knight). They had been long-ago expelled the empire (Coler.). To be interdicted 
the sight of London (Bayes). I was forbid it (Sh. L.). We are depriv'd the sunshine of our 
life (Sh. L.). He was refused the protection of law (Hume). And 'tis your fault I am bereft 
him so (Sh. Ven.). Till this day I have been spared the trouble (Coler.). Every servant 
was owed the greater part of his wages (V. Fair). 

What yet remains, in regard to the objective, is the use and the place of the 
personal object and its relation to the immediate object, in general denoting a thing. Here 
we find much deviation from the corresponding rules in French, and by far less 
distinctness. 

In French the „regime direct" stands immediately before or after the verb. The 
„regime indirect" is separated from the verb by the ,. regime direct". This is the common 
rule, as to nouns and pronouns. The nouns, therefore, as they stand after the verb, have 
their „regime direct" before their „regime indirect 14 , but the pronouns vice-versa, if, as in genera], 
preceding the verb. This rule does not admit of many exceptions, unless the ,, regime 
direct" be augmented by any explanatory adjunct, the „riigime indir." beeing so much 
shorter than the „regime dir " The possibility of perverting certain relations has the same 
effect of inversion ') 

With regard to the pronouns, there are only six combinations (le lui, le leur, la 
lni, la leur, les lui, les leur) in which the ., regime direct" is seperated from the verb by 
the reg. indir., and this on condition that the pronouns precede the verb. 

Some Fretrth phrases to illustrate the above-said. 

Soit que LMeu eleve les trdnes, soit qu'il les abaisse, sait qu'il communique sa 
puissance aux princes . . . . il leur apprend lenrs devoirs d'une maniere souveraine et 



; ) There is to be observed that the very modern French writers are not always soli- 
citous about this rule, Cf. Neue Beitrage ziir Festsfellung des gegenwartigen Fran- 
zosisehen Sprachgebrauchs. Here we find fi phrases (Rev. d. deux m. 1872) in which 
the „re'g. indir." stands before the reg. dir. Jaques Strauss dut plus tard a l'inter- 
vention de Luther son elargissement. — La realisation immediate cauaerait aux preneurs 
une perte. — II doit a cette volente, a cette volonte seule sa situation et sa fortune. 
— II accorderait a mes instances, a mes supplications, la grace d'Evornia. 



digne de lui (Boss.). Plusienrs e'crivains anglais out prodigue a Cromwell des elogei 
excessifs, que la morale repousse. On reprochera tonjours a sa memoire deux grands crimes 
qui s'aggravent encore 1'un par I'autre, le regicide et la tyrannic (Villetuain.) Depuis la 
reformation, les princess de la maison de Save out toujours accorde aux lettres la plus 
noble des protections, I'indepeudance. (M. d, St,) II donna au titre d'empereur uue signi- 
fication nouvelle. (Viennet) Je te ie veux donner. (Flor.) Du doigt ils se la montrent. 
(La Font.) Je vousle conseillfc. (Le Sage) Peignez- les-moi. (La Font.) Imprimez-l e - 
vous l)ien. (Moliere) Ne t'y trompe pas. (J, -J. K.) Ils ont quelqnes defauts; ma foi, je 
les leur passe, (Bret.) 

We have mentioned above, that grammarians do not agree on the point of the 
personal object, as to theory, but likewise, as to practise, there is no less difference. It is 
no doubt, that the personal object, at least after is origin, is to be conceived as a dative 
of Latin or German. But iu many cases there is doubt, if this dative must be employed 
with to or without to, if it must have its place after or before the accusative, 

It may be said in general, that the personal object, in the form of a noun placed 
immediately after the verb is not to lie indicated by the preposition to. But if there is 
any doubt with regard to the personal object, that preposition must not be omitted. 



Some phrases to illustrate the general rule. 

This destruction of the paper . . occasioned Mrs. Lupin not a little consternation 
(Dick.) Did you buy my little Charley his peg-top? (Bnlw.) I never envy these young 
"fellows their rides and scampers. (Scott.) This declaration procured Joues the thanks and 
applause of the whole company. (Field.) I shall be ready to allow the pope as little power 
here as you please. (Sw.) He went to bid the ladies good morrow. (Gov.) She had given 
her master sufficiently time, to dress himself, (Field.) Fortune never played a man of my 
policy such a trick before. (Sher.) Restore the man his wife. (Bible.) He was iu a con- 
dition to do every body justice. (Smoll.) I venture to promise the reader honesty. (Mah.) 
The Jews have set the Christian world an example. (Spec.) 

We add some phrases in which the personal object is a pronoun. Reach me that 
handkerchief! My brain is hurt (Shell.). I have brought you some physic. (Tayl.). I threw 
him my purse (Rog.), His father left him a very pretty fortune (Bnlw.). I cannot render 
you the service you seem to desiderate (Scott). Did yon get me the opera-box? (Bulw.). 
Nature played us an unfair trick (Bulw.). your lance lost me my stirrups — mine left you 
unshaken (id.). Cousin, will you tell me one thing (Sherid.). Liberty taught him her Athenian 
strain (Cowp.). If it costs me my life, said the duke, I will fetch a priest (Mac). Their 
quality could not but secure them the most honourable reception (Sc.). Father Uberto pro- 
mised me a rare manuscript (Bulw.). Von allow him strange liberties (Bulw,). You will 
permit me a word with your charming daughter (Sc.). Lot charity forgive me a mistake 
(Cowp,). If he dares to refuse me a separation, I'll have one in law (Dick.). The Duke does 
spare us the troublesome task of choosing (Coler.). I returned her civility by giving her 
the title of majesty as often as I could (Lad. Mont.). Repeat her some of your own verses (Shr.) 
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I were no woman to refuse you such a book (Sc.). The tumult of this giddy scene rendered 
lier this sad service (Sc.). He returued me the poems, telling me, they would not answer 
lis purpose (Smoll.). I offered him my purse to satisfy the present demand (Goldsm.). 

The aid shall instantly te rendered to you (W. Sc.). I have already seen what is 
shown to strangers in the town (Mont,). I went thither yesterday, and had the honour of 
waiting on the queen, being presented to her by her first lady of honour (Mont.) In times 
when life and when female honour were exposed to daily risk from tyrants and marauders 
(Mac). Scotland . , . was now joined to the southern part of the island in a manner which 
rather gratified than wounded her national pride (Mac). Both were alike indignant at the 
fovour shown by the court to the natives of Poitou and Aquitaine (id.). The day on which 
the royal sanction was, after many delays, solemnly given to this great act, was a day of 
Joy and hope (id.), A voice .... had declared that, unless favour were shown to the 
jpeople of God, the English guns should be heard in the Castle of Saint Angelo (id,). Thus 
the two great parties . . . were, both in politics and in religion, again opposed to each other, 
((id,). When wealth was offered to any who would betray him .... (id.) 

Personal pronouns, if used as personal objects, may be put without to. — - All joy 
was bereft me that day that you left me (Sc.), Heaven forbid we should enter Rome as 
foes, if to enter it as friends be yet allowed us (Bnlw.). It is permitted us to use the lights 
■of science in arresting dangers as they occur (Coop,). 

We have given a long series of phrases containing verbs that allow the preposition 
to be omitted before the personal object. We, moreover, find some verbs of the same use, 
noted in different grammars: to afford, to allot, to approach, to assign, to bear (Germ, hegen), 
to buy, to envy, to forbid, to make, to pardon, to prescribe. 

All those verbs, however, may make use of to, when emphasis, or euphony, 
requires the position of the personal object after the objective denoting a thing. 

The personal object, if pronounced with the principal accent, or if by additions 
grown much longer than the objective of a thing commonly takes the last place in the 
■sentence. 

What do we war against? His power to do wroug to others (Bulw.). Show grace to 
him (Taf.). Throw the ball to your brother (Wagn-H. 539, 2). — It is the question: to 
whom? But it is the question: what, in saying: Throw your brother the ball. — Scenes, 
like this, afford very little entertainment to the reader (Field.) Religion has promised pe- 
culiar rewards to the unhappy (Goldsm.). Answer me on your honur, if you have not in- 
tended to do him the highest wrong which one man can do to another (id.). These guards 
peremptorily refused all admittance, except to such as were guests invited to the festival. 
{W. Sc.). He is very seriously disgraced for some small overtures he presumed to make to 
a maid of honour (Mont.). Having no relations, it was thought he would leave all his 
treasures to the church C'rv.). — I lent his letters to every one of my acquaintance. (D. 
Jerr.). I only oppose my prudence to their cunning (Goldsm.). — He , . resolves to devote 
himself to poetry alone (Lew.). It would have served little purpose to oppose salutary laws 
to the pernicious licence of barbarians (Gill.) Not a single institution was left which had, 
within the memory of the oldest man, afforded efficient protection to the subject against 
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the utmost excess of tyranny (Mac,). I shall relate .... how a gigantic commerce gave- 
birth to a maritime power, compared with which every other maritime power, ancient or 
modern, sinks into insignificance (Mac.) 

As to the omission of the preposition „to" before a personal object, and conse- 
quently to the place of it, there is to be given much attention in relative sentences. ~ England 
owes her escape from such calamities to an event which her historians have generally re- 
presented as disastrous (Mac). — We must say: Give your brother the purse yon 
found; but: Give the purse to your brother, who lost it. - Its effects often render 
them incapable of affording their friends that assistance which they might otherwise have 
obtained (St.). 1 ) 

The preposition to is frequently used when the dative case denotes a thing, which, 
in this case, commonly has the character of a person. — give allowance to his softcn'd 
nature (Talf.) Teach mercy to ten thousand hearts that share The fears and hopes of a 
commercial care (Cbwp.), To give a variety to our amusements, the girls sung to the gui- 
tar (Gold.). I have lately seen such perfection of architecture, that I did not give much of 
my attention to these pieces (Mont.). 2 ) He that giveth this mind to the law of the Most 
High, will seek out the wisdom of all the ancients (Sonnenburg Gr. § 119). 

Many of the above called verbs have the personal object with to before the accu- 
sative, when the latter is connected with some longer adjunct, and when the former requires 
a certain strength of the accent. — Their tender care of the general weal, brought back 
to herself the hearts of the people, and left to her successors a memorable example of the 
way in which it behoves a ruler to deal with public movements (Mac). They paid to the 
Hebrew language a respect which they refused to that tongue in which the discourses of 
Jesus and the epistles of Paul have come down to us (id.). The politicians who were at 
the head of the Long Parliament made, in 1642, a great effort to accomplish this change 
by transferring, directly and formally, to the Estates of the realm the choice of ministers, 
the command of the army, and the superintendence of the whole executive administration 
(id.). No one ever told to it a tale of the nursery (Bulw.). The government allowed to the 
people an unprecedented liberty of speech and action (Sonnenb, Gr, § 119). Superior opu- 
lence gave not to one a title to despise another (Gill.). Another set cited cases in which 
the Parliament had assumed to itself the power of inflicting punishment on kings (Mac.)_ 
It is difficult for an Englishman of the nineteenth century to imagine to himself the faci- 
lity and the rapidity with which, four hundred years ago, this check was applied (id,). Alt 
these things gave to the teachers of the new theology an advantage which they perfectly 
understood how to use (id.). The Church of England would propose to herself the Church, 
of Zurich as the absolute pattern of a Christian community (id.). He arrogated to himself 
the right of deciding dogmatically what was orthodox doctrine, and what was heresy (id.). 



I) Swift does not follow this rule in that sentence i He makes a proposal of much ad- 
vantage to the king, whieh is rejected . . 
9 ) Here the dative case is even considerably shorter than the aeons, ease. 
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Cranmer had declared, in emphatic terms, that God had immediately committed to Chri- 
stian princes the whole cure of all their subjects, as well concerning the administration of 
God's word for the cure of souls, as concerning the administration of things political 
(Cranm. Mac). Rather jthan grant to the civil magistrate the absolute power of nominating 
spiritual pastors, the Church of Rome, in the eleventh century, set all Europe on fire 
(Mac). Lewis XIV. had shown, in an eminent degree, two talents invaluable to a prince, 
the talent of choosing his servants well, and the talent of appropriating to himself the chief 
part of the credit of their acts (id.), The Cabinet ... at length drew to itself the chief 
exutive power (id). Lord Arlington . . . had succeeded in attaching to himself, partly by 
services and partly by hopes, a aconsiderable number of personal retainers (id.).') 

The grammars of English, for the most part, give a series of verbs that usually 
have „to" connected with the personal object after the accusative as well as before it. 
Some of the following examples may perhaps be referred to the rule mentioned last. — 
The multitude . . . attributed to him (Ashley) a prescience almost miraculous, and likened 
him to the Hebrew statesman of whom it is written that his counsel was as if a man had 
inquired of the oracle of God (Mac). Some ascribe th'invention to a priest (Add.). She 
(the Church of Rome) ascribes to every priest a mysterious dignity which entitles him to 
the reverence of every layman; and she does not consider any man as disqualified, by 
reason of his nation or of his family, for the priesthood (Mac). Mow, however, that rising 
party which claimed for the polity of the Church a celestial origin began to ascribe to her 
services a new dignity and importance (id.). Skeltun had delivered to the States General a 
list of the refugees (id.). He has dedicated his last work to the king (Wagu.-Hrr. Gr.). At 
length one of the feeble heirs of Charlemagne ceded to the strangers a fertile .province, 
watered by a noble river, and contiguons to the sea which was their favourite element (id.) 
Her husband (Charles I.) was known to be strongly attached to her, and not a little in 
awe of her .... A protestant of conviction, he ... . would gladly have granted them a 
much larger toleration than he was diposed to concede to the Presbyterians (id.). 1 am 
going to explain to you the following rule (Plate, Gr. Ill § 176). To hfm, as to her spiri- 
tual guide she afterwards explained her conduct (Mac). I cannot impute to him such in- 
tentions as you describe (Dgh. Gr.) Relate to the doctor the same story, and with the same 
touching voice (id,). On his death-bed the father revealed to his son the secret which he 
had so long kept to himself (id.). For in that age it had become a point of conscience and 
of honour with many men of generous natures to sacrifice their country to their religion 
(Mac.). Grandsons of peers yielded precedence to newly made knights (Dgh. Gr.). 

Some verbs of the same use, mentioned in several grammars, may be added besi- 



*) When the dative case has its plaae before the verb (relative sentence), modern English 
has very much limited the amission of the article. — To whom can riches give 
repute, or trust Content, or pleasure, hut the good and jnst? (Pope). As many as 
received him, to them he gave power to become the sons of God (John). And yet 
to this man I gave my valuable note (D. Jerr.). The servants you give wages to 
(Baaum.). 
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des those of the phrases given above. — To add, to announce, to appropriate, to commu- 
nicate, to compare, to confide, to consecrate, to consign, to declare, to describe, to de- 
nounce, to devote, to express, to impart, to mention, to name, to observe, to occur, to open, 
to preach, to prefer, to reply, to represent, to resign, to say, to secure, to shut, to speak, 
to trust, to whisper. 

Most of the intransitive verbs which in German govern a dative, in English are 
transitive, and, therefore, govern the accusative case. The mere dative case, without an 
accusative, in English, according with German, stands only in connection with the following 
verbs: to be; to appear, to seem; to belong, to appertain; to matter (lat. interest); to 
occur, to happen; to yield, to succomb, submit; to remain. Cf. some other originally tran- 
sitive verbs, turned intransitive, as; to adhere, to correspond, to answer; to defer; to ob- 
ject, to reply; and some similar. — There is not want to those that fear him (Ps. 34,9). 
You have been a good angel to me (Dick.). To them he was still the good duke (Mac), 
He submitted his own feelings to the force of circumstances which seemed to him to indi- 
cate the purposes of providence (id ). The squire, who considers the race as belonging to 
the good old times (Irv.). If you win the game, what matters it to you who pays it? (Coler.). 
If the slightest harm had happened to Martin (Dick.). The garden of Alcinous had to yield 
to the metamorphoses of plants. (Lew.). Deferring to the judgment of others .... (Dick.). 
Those who object to such pictures (Lew.). He is afraid to reply to his father (Slier.). 

As to use and place of the personal object, with to or without to, there is little 
harmony of the writers, and that the earlier, the less. Poets, above all, make use of a 
great deal of unlimitedness, as is natural. We, therefore, as to this point, have not cited 
Shakspeare and other earlier writers. But also in modern literature we find instances that 

are shocking, at least at first sight. Cf. Mac. H, of E. 1. 9. The dome of Agrippa, 

told to the Mercian and Northumbrian pilgrims some part of the story of that great 
civilised world ..... The islanders retnrned, with awe deeply impressed on their half 
opened minds, and told the wondering inhabitants of the hovels of London and York that 

If Macaulay did not unintentionally write first ,,told to the", and then „told the'', 

we do not know how to declare it, unless we presume a certain strength resting upon the 
former „told - ', in as far as they that tell are, remainders of a civilisation exciting the 
astonishment of the uncivilized cottagers. 



Some other parts of syntax after our original plan destined likewise to be published 
here, are to be reserved to a later occasion, — 
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